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SUGGESTIVE  PROGRAM 

Theme  for  Arbor  Day,  1915 — Trees  in  Literature 

CHORUS  SCRIPTURE  RECITATION 

SONG  GROUP  EXERCISE  ESSAY— "Trees  in  Literature"  SONG 

A  NATURE  CALENDAR— Sliort  Selections  for  tlie  Montlxs  by  Pupils 
RECITATIONS  SONG  CLASS  EXERCISE— Short  Quotations 

CHORUS  PLANTING  EXERCISES 

(Teachers  may  find  the  selections  of  "  Trees  in  Literature,"  helpful  in  classes  in  English.  They  show 
how  the  beauty  and  utility  of  trees  have  impressed  human  lives  in  all  ages  and  how  often  poets  and  other 
writers  have  found  their  inspiration  in  nature.) 

"Many  a  traveler  in  the  heat, 
Finds  the  cooling  shade  most  sweet, 
Stops  to  rest  within  the  shade 
That  some  Avayside  tree  has  made, 
Feels  the  moist  and  dewy  air 
From  a  hundred  leaflets  fair 
*  Fan  his  heated  brow  today 

And  I  think  I  hear  him  say, 
'Children,  will  you  plant  a  tree 
Every  Arbor  Day  for  me?'  " 

THE  COUNTRY  BOY'S  CREED 

I  beheve  that  the  country,  which  God  made,  is  more  beautiful  than  the  city,  which 
man  made;  that  out-of-doors  and  in  touch  with  the  earth  is  the  natural  hfe  of  man.  I 
believe  that  work  is  work  wherever  we  find  it,  but  that  work  with  Nature  is  more  inspiring 
than  work  with  the  most  intricate  machinery.  I  believe  that  the  dignity  of  labor  depends 
not  on  what  you  do,  but  on  how  you  do  it;  that  opportunity  comes  to  a  boy  on  the  farm 
as  often  as  to  a  boy  in  the  city;  that  life  is  larger  and  freer  and  happier  on  the  farm  than 
in  town;  that  my  success  depends  not  upon  my  location,  but  upon  myself — not  upon 
my  dreams,  but  upon  what  I  actually  do — not  upon  luck,  but  upon  pluck.  I  believe  in 
working  when  you  work,  and  in  playing  when  you  play,  and  in  giving  and  demanding  a 
square  deal  in  every  act  of  life. 

— Edwin  Osgood  Grover 
THE    COUNTRY   FAITH 

Trust  in  a  God  still  lives.  Here  in  the  country 's  heart 

And  the  bell  at  morn  Where  the  grass  is  green. 

Floats  with  a  thought  of  God  Life  is  the  same  sweet  life 

O 'er  the  rising  corn .  As  it  e'er  hath  been. 

God  comes  down  in  the  rain, 

And  the  crop  grows  tall — • 

This  is  the  country  faith, 

And  the  best  of  all!  — Norman  Gale 
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ARBOR  DAY   SCRIPTURE   LESSON 

"  For  lo,  the  winter  is  past,  the  rain  is  over  and  gone. " 

"The  flowers  appear  on  the  earth;  the  time  of  the  singing  of  birds  is  come;  and  the 
voice  of  the  turtle  is  heard  in  our  land. " 

"The  fig  tree  putteth  forth  her  green  figs,  and  the  vines  with  the  tender  grape  give  a 
good  smell." 

"I  will  plant  in  the  wilderness  the  cedar  tree,  and  the  myrtle,  and  the  oil  tree;  I  will 
set  in  the  desert  the  fir  tree,  and  the  pine,  and  the  box  tree  together. " 

"He  heweth  him  down  cedars  and  taketh  the  cypress  and  the  oak,  which  he 
strengthened  for  himself  among  the  trees  of  the  forest;  he  planteth  an  ash  and  the  rain 
doth  nourish  it." 

"All  the  trees  of  the  field  shall  clap  their  hands. " 

"Mountains  and  all  liills;  fruitful  trees  and  all  cedars. " 

"Let  them  praise  the  name  of  the  Lord. " 

"Then  shall  the  trees  of  the  wood  sing  out  at  the  presence  of  the  Lord. " 

"The  glory  of  Lebanon  shall  come  unto  thee,  the  fir  tree,  the  pine  tree  and  the  box 
together." 

"That  they  might  be  called  trees  of  righteousness,  the  planting  of  the  Lord  that  He 
might  be  glorified." 

"He  turneth  the  wilderness  into  a  standing  water,  the  dry  ground  into  water  spring. " 

"And  there  He  maketh  the  hungry  to  dwell,  that  they  may  prepare  a  city  for  habi- 
tation. " 

"And  sow  the  fields,  and  plant  vineyards,  which  may  yield  fruits  of  increase." 

"And  the  tree  of  the  field  shall  yield  her  fruit,  and  the  earth  shall  yield  her  increase, 
and  they  shall  be  safe  in  their  land,  and  shall  know  that  I  am  the  Lord. " 

THIRTY-FIRST    OF    MAY 

Awake! — the  crimson  dawn  is  glowing, 

And  blissful  breath  of  Morn 
From  golden  seas  is  earthward  flowing 

Thro'  mountain-peaks  forlorn; 
'Twixt  the  tall  roses,  and  the  jasmines  near, 

That  darkly  hover  in  the  twilight  air, 
I  see  the  glory  streaming,  and  I  hear 

The  sweet  wind  whispering  like  a  messenger. 

O  Gardens  blossoming  anew! 

O  Rivers,  and  fresh  Rills! 
O  Mountains  in  your  mantles  blue ! 

O  dales  of  daffodils! 
What  ye  can  do  no  mortal  spirit  can, 

Ye  have  a  strength  within  we  cannot  borrow. 
Blessed  are  ye  bej'ond  the  heart  of  Man, 

Your  Jo}'',  your  Love,  j'our  Life  beyond  all  Sorrow! 

— Frederick  Tennyson 
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Spring,  summer,  autumn,  winter, 

Come  duly,  as  of  old; 
Winds  blow,  suns  set,  and  morning  saith, 

"Ye  hills,  put  on  your  gold." 

— Ebenezer  Elliott 


Photograph  by  Avis  A.  Hawkins 


In  South  Scituate 


UNDER  THE  APPLE  BOUGHS 

The  next  morning  a  faint  perfume  stole  into  my  room.  I  rose  hastily,  ran  to  the  window, 
and  lo !  the  secret  was  out :  the  apple  trees  were  in  bloom !  Three  days  later,  and  the 
miracle  so  long  in  preparation  was  accomplished;  the  slowly  rising  tide  of  life  had 
broken  into  a  foam  of  blossoms  and  buried  the  world  in  a  billowy  sea.  There  will  come 
days  of  greater  splendor  than  this,  days  of  deeper  foliage,  of  waving  grain  and  ripening 
fruit,  but  no  later  day  will  eclipse  this  vision  of  paradise  which  lies  outspread  from  my 
window;  life  touches  today  the  zenith  of  its  earliest  and  freshest  bloom;  tomorrow  the 
blossoms  will  begin  to  sift  down  from  the  snowy  branches,  and  the  great  movement  of 
summer  will  advance  again;  but  for  one  brief  day  the  year  pauses  and  waits,  reluctant 
to  break  the  spell  of  this  perfect  hour,  to  mar  by  the  stir  of  a  single  leaf  the  stainless 
loveliness  of  this  revelation  of  nature's  unwasted  youth. 

—Hamilton  Wright  Mabie 


TREES   IN   LITERATURE 


I. — FROM   THE    SCRIPTURES 


And  out  of  the  ground  made  the  Lord  God  to  grow  every  tree  that  is  pleasant  to  the 
sight  and  good  for  food. 

— Genesis,  2,  9 

When  these  shall  besiege  a  city  a  long  time,  in  making  war  against  it  to  take  it,  thou 
shalt  not  destroy  the  trees  thereof  by  forcing  on  as  again'st  them:  for  thou  mayst  eat  of 
them,  and  thou  shalt  not  cut  them  down  (for  the  tree  of  the  field  is  man's  Hfe),  to  employ 
them  in  the  siege. 

— Deuteronomy,  20,  19 

And  he  shall  be  like  a  tree  planted  by  the  rivers  of  water,  that  bringeth  forth  his 
fruit  in  his  season;  his  leaf  also  shall  not  wither;  and  whatsoever  he  doeth  shall  prosper. 

— Psalms,  1,  3 

I  will  open  rivers  in  high  places,  and  fountains  in  the  midst  of  valleys;  I  will  make  the 
wilderness  a  pool  of  water,  and  the  dry  land  springs  of  water. 

I  will  plant  in  the  wilderness  the  cedar,  the  acacia  tree,  and  the  myrtle,  and  the  oil 
tree;  I  will  set  in  the  desert  the  fir  tree,  and  the  pine,  and  the  box  tree  together. 

— Isaiah,  41,  18-19 

In  the  mountains  of  the  height  of  Israel  will  I  plant  it;  and  it  shall  bring  forth  boughs, 
and  bear  fruit,  and  be  a  goodly  cedar;  and  under  it  shall  dwell  all  fowl  of  every  wing;  in 
the  shadow  of  the  branches  thereof  shall  they  dwell. 

—Ezekiel,  17,  23 

On  either  side  of  the  river,  was  there  the  tree  of  life,  which  bare  twelve  manner  of 
fruits,  and  yielded  her  fruit  every  month :  and  the  leaves  of  the  tree  were  for  the  healing  of 
the  nations. 

—Revelations,  22,  2 

II. — FROM    GREEK    AUTHORS 

They  stood  as  oaks  raise  their  high  heads  on  the  mountainside,  which  many  a  day  have 
borne  the  wind  and  rain,  firm  rifted  by  their  strong,  far-extending  roots. 

—Homer  {Before  700,  B.C.) 

Around  the  cave  trees  grew  in  utmost  beauty — alders  and  poplars  and  fragrant- 
scented  cypresses,  in  which  all  birds  of  ample  wing  had  nests — owls,  hawks,  and  long- 
tongued  water-fowl,  that  plunge  into  the  sea-waves. 

— Homer 

Sweet  is  the  music,  O  goat-herd,  of  yon  whispering  pine  to  the  fountains,  and  sweetly, 
too,  is  thine,  breathed  from  thy  pipe. 

—Theocritus  {About  272,  B.  C.) 

They  spying  on  a  mountain  a  wild  wood  of  various  kinds  of  trees,  found  under  a 
smooth  rock  a  perennial  spring,  filled  with  clear  water,  and  the  pebbles  below  shone  Hke 
crystal  or  silver  from  the  depths;  near  the  spot  had  grown  tall  pines,  poplars,  plane  trees, 
cjT^resses  with  leafy  tops,  and  odorous  flowers,  pleasant  work  for  hairy  bees,  flowers  as 
many  as  bloom  in  the  woods  when  spring  is  ending. 

— Theocritus 
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in. FROM   LATIN   AXTTHORS 

Everyone  sees  the  close  of  day  on  his  own  hills,  and  weds  his  vine  to  the  widowed 
elm.  —Horace  {65-8,  B.  C.) 

I  am  delighted  to  recline,  now  under  some  aged  oak,  now  on  the  matted  grass;  mean- 
while the  brooks  glide  along  within  their  high  banks,  the  birds  mournfully  complain  in 
the  woods,  and  the  fountains  murmur  with  their  purling  waters,  so  as  to  invite  gentle 
sleep.  — Horace 

It  is  more  delightful  to  pull  down  a  branch,  and  pluck  a  fresh  apple,  than  to  pick  one 
from  a  carved  dish.  — Ovid  {43,  B.  C.~18,  A.  O.) 

And  now  every  field  is  clothed  with  grass,  every  tree  with  leaves;  now  the  woods  put 
forth  their  blossoms;  now  the  year  assumes  its  gayest  attire. 

—Vergil  {70-19,  B.  C.) 

As  in  the  woods  amid  the  country  cold  with  fresh  foliage  the  mistletoe  is  wont  to  be 
green,  which  its  own  tree  does  not  bear,  and  to  encircle  with  its  yellow  shoots  the  rounded 
trunks;  such  was  the  look  of  the  leafy  gold  in  the  dark  ilex;  so  the  gold-leaf  rustled  in  the 
gentle  breeze. 

'^The  Golden  Bough,"  Vergil 

In  the  midst  an  elm,  shadowy,  vast,  spreads  out  its  bows  and  aged  arms,  which  common 
rumor  says  that  cheating  dreams  possess  for  their  abode,  and  cling  beneath  every  leaf. 

— Vergil 

IV. — FROM   ENGLISH   AUTHORS 


High  on  a  hill  a  goodly  Cedar  grewe, 
Of    wond'rous    length,    and    streight    pro- 
portion, 
That  farre  abroad  her  daintie  odours  threwe; 
'Mongst  all  the  daughters  of  Proud  Libanon, 
Her  match  in  beautie  was  not  anie  one. 

—Edmund  Spenser  {1552-1599) 

Slips  of  yew 
Silver 'd  in  the  moon's  echpse. 

— William  Shakespeare  {1564-1616) 

Hath  not  old  custom  made  this  life  more 

sweet 
Than  that  of  painted  pomp?  are  not  these 

woods 
More  free  from  peril  than  the  envious  court? 

— Shakespeare 

Will  these  moss'd  trees. 
That  have  out-liv'd  the  eagle,    page    thy 

heels. 
And  skip  when  thou  point 'st  out? 

— Shakespeare 


Blossom  of  Tulip  Tree     (See  frontispiece) 
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Now  the  glories  of  the  year 
May  be  viewed  at  the  best, 
And  the  earth  doth  now  appear 
In  her  fairest  garments  dress 'd: 

Sweetly  smeUing  plants  and  flowers 

Do  perfume  the  garden  bowers; 
Hill  and  valley,  wood  and  field, 
Mixed  with  pleasure  profits  jdeld. 

—"Summer  Time,"  George  Wither  {1588-1667) 


Poplar  Blossoms 


From  U Allegro 

Straight  mine  eyes  hath  caught  new  pleasures. 
While  the  landscape  round  it  measures; 
Russet  lawns,  and  fallows  grey, 
Where  the  nibbling  flocks  do  stray; 
Mountains,  on  whose  barren  breast 
Thelabouring  clouds  do  often  rest; 
Meadows  twine,  with  daises  pied. 
Shallow  brooks,  and  rivers  wide; 
Towers  and.  battlements  it  sees 
Blossomed  .high  in  tufted  trees. 

From  II  Penseroso 

And,  when  the  sun  begins  to  fling 
His  faring  beams,  me,  goddess,  bring 
To  arched  walks  of  twilight  gi'ovea, 
And  shadows  brown,  that  Sylvan  loves, 
Of  pine  or  monumental  oak. 
Where  rude  axe,  with  heaved  stroke, 
Was  never  heard  the  nymphs  to  daunt, 
Or  fright  them  from  their  hallowed  haunt. 

—John  Milton  (1608-1674) 


How  blessed  is  he  who  leads  a  country  life, 
Unvexed  with  anxious  cares  and  void  of  strife! 
Who,  studying  peace  and  shunning  civil  rage, 
Enjoyed  his  youth  and  now  enjoys  his  age: 
All  who  deserve  his  love  he  makes  his  own; 
And,  to  be  loved  himself,  needs  only  to  be  known. 


With  crowds  attended  of  your  ancient  race. 
You  seek  the  champian  sports  or  sylvan  chace; 
With  well-breathed  beagles  you  surround  the  wood. 
Even  then  industrious  of  the  common  good. 

—John  Dryden  (1631-1700) 
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All  are  but  parts  of  one  stupendous  whole, 
Whose  body  nature  is,  and  God  the  soul; 

•  ••••* 

Warms  in  the  sun,  refreshes  in  the  breeze, 
Glows  in  the  stars,  and  blossoms  in  the  trees. 

—Alexander  Pope  {1688-17 U) 

Welcome,  ye  shades!  ye  bowery  thickets  hail! 
Ye  lofty  pines!  ye  venerable  oaks! 
Ye  ashes  wild,  resounding  o'er  the  steep! 
Delicious  is  your  shelter  to  the  soul. 

—James  Thomson  (1700-1748) 

There  at  the  foot  of  yonder  nodding  beech, 

That  wreathes  its  old  fantastic  roots  so  high, 
His  listless  length  at  noontide  would  he  stretch, 

And  pour  upon  the  brook  that  bubbles  by. 

—Thomas  Gray  {(1716-1771) 

No  tree  in  all  the  grove  but  has  its  charms 
Though  each  its  hue  pecuUar. 

—William  Cowper  (1731-1800) 


And  hark!  how  blithe  the  throstle  sings! 
Hej  too,  is  no  mean  preacher: 
Come  forth  into  the  light  of  things, 
Let  Nature  be  your  teacher. 

She  has  a  world  of  ready  wealth, 
Our  minds  and  hearts  to  bless — 
Spontaneous  wisdom  breathed  by  health. 
Truth  breathed  by  cheerfulness. 


One  impulse  from  a  vernal  wood 
May  teach  you  more  of  man, 
Of  moral  evil  and  of  good, 
Than  all  the  sages  can. 

Nor  less  I  deem  that  there  are  Powers 
Which  of  themselves  our  minds  impress ; 
That  we  can  feed  this  mind  of  ours 
In  a  wise  passiveness. 


Think  you,  'mid  all  this  mighty  sum 
Of  things  forever  speaking, 
That  nothing  of  itself  will  come, 
But  we  must  still  be  seeking! 

—William  Wordstvorth  (1770-1850) 

THE    HOLLY   TREE 


And  as  when  all  the  summer  trees  are  seen 

So  bright  and  green, 
The  Holly  leaves  a  sober  hue  display 

Less  bright  than  they, 
But  when  the  bare  and  wintry  woods  we  see, 
What  then  so  cheerful  as  the  Holly  Tree? 


So  serious  should  my  youth  appear  among 

The  thoughtless  throng, 
So  would  I  seem  amid  the  young  and  gay 

More  grave  than  they, 
That  in  my  age  as  cheerful  I  might  be 
As  the  green  winter  of  the  Holly  Tree. 

—Robert  Soidhey  (1774-1843) 
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In  crystal  vapor  everywhere 
Blue  eyes  of  heaven  laughed  between, 
And,  far  in  forest-deeps  unseen, 
The  topmost  elm-tree  gather 'd  green 

From  draughts  of  balmy  air. 

Now  rings  the  woodland  loud  and  long, 
The  distance  takes  a  lovelier  hue, 
And  drowned  in  yonder  living  blue 

The  lark  becomes  a  sightless  song. 

The  place  is  all  awave  with  trees, 
Limes,  myrtles,  purple-beaded; 

Acacias  having  drunk  the  lees 
Of  the  night-dew  faint  headed; 

And  wan,  grey  olive-woods,  which  seem 

The  fittest  foh'age  for  a  dream. 


— Tennyson 


— Tennyson 


— E.  B.  Browning 


A  song  to  the  oak,  the  brave  old  oak, 
Who  hath  ruled  in  the  greenwood  long; 

Here's  health  and  renown  to  his  broad  green  crown, 
And  his  fifty  arms  so  strong. 

There's  fear  in  his  frown  when  the  sun  goes  down, 
And  the  fire  in  the  West  fades  out; 

And  he  showeth  his  might  on  a  wild  midnight. 

When  the  storm  through  his  branches  shout. 


'H.  F.  Chorlev 


A  Group  of  Oaks 
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FROM    AMERICAN    AUTHORS 


The  chestnuts,  lavish  of  their  long-hid  gold 
To  the  faint  summer,  beggared  now  and  old, 
Pour  back  the  sunshine  hoarded  'neath  her  favoring  eye 


-Lowell 


HEMLOCK 


O  hemlock  tree!     O  hemlock  tree!  how  faithful  are  thy  branches! 

Green  not  alone  in  summer  time, 

But  in  the  winter's  frost  and  rime! 
O  hemlock  tree!     O  hemlock  tree!  how  faithful  are  thy  branches! 

— LongfeUow 


Pine 


THE    PALM    TREE 

Of  threads  of  palm  was  the  carpet  spun 
Whereon  he  kneels  when  the  day  is  done, 
And  the  foreheads  of  Islam  are  bowed  as  one! 

To  him  the  palm  is  a  gift  divine, 
Wherein  all  uses  of  man  combine, — 
House  and  raiment  and  food  and  wine! 

And,  in  the  hour  of  his  great  release, 
His  need  of  the  palm  shall  only  cease 
With  the  shroud  wherein  he  lieth  in  peace. 

"Allah  il  Allah!"  he  sings  his  psalm, 
On  the  Indian  Sea,  by  the  isles  of  balm; 
"Thanks  to  Allah,  who  gives  the  palm!" 


The  groves  were  God's  first  temples.     Ere  man  learned 

To  hew  the  shaft,  and  lay  the  architrave. 

And  spread  the  roof  above  them — ere  he  framed 

The  lofty  vault  to  gather  and  roll  back 

The  sound  of  anthems — in  the  darkling  wood 

Amidst  the  cool  and  silence,  he  knelt  down 

And  offered  to  the  Mightiest  solemn  thanks 

And  suppUcations. 

.  .  .         •  •  •  • 

Ah!  why 
Should  we,  in  the  world's  riper  years,  neglect 
God 's  ancient  sanctuaries,  and  adore 
Only  among  the  crowd,  and  under  roofs 
That  our  frail  hands  have  raised?     Let  me,  at  least, 
Here,  in  the  shadow  of  tliis  aged  wood, 
Offer  one  hymn,  thrice  happj'  if  it  find 
Acceptance  in  his  ear. 


-Whittier 
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Father,  Thy  hand 
Hath  reared  these  venerable  columns:     Thou 
Didst  weave  this  verdant  roof.     Thou  didst  look  down 
Upon  the  naked  earth,  and  forthwith  rose 
All  these  fair  ranks  of  trees.     They  in  Thy  sun 
Budded,  and  shook,  their  green  leaves  in  Thy  breeze, 
And  shot  toward  heaven.     The  century-living  crow, 
Whose  birth  was  in  their  tops,  grew  old  and  died 
Among  their  branches;  till  at  last  they  stood, 
As  now  they  stand,  massy,  and  tall,  and  dark — ■ 
Fit  shrine  for  humble  worshiper  to  hold 
Communion  with  his  Maker, 

— From  ForestJIymn,  William  Cullen  Bryant 


WE  THANK  THEE 


For  flowers  that  bloom  about  our  feet; 
For  tender  grass,  so  fresh,  so  sweet; 
For  song  of  bird,  and  hum  of  bee; 
For  all  things  fair  we  hear  or  see, 
Father  in  Heaven,  we  thank  Thee! 


For  blue  of  stream  and  blue  of  sky; 
For  pleasant  shade  of  branches  high; 
For  fragrant  air  and  cooling  breeze; 
For  beauty  of  the  blooming  trees, 
Father  in  Heaven,  we  thank  Thee! 

— Ralph  Waldo  Emerson 


MAN  AND  NATURE 

O  steadfast  trees  that  know 
Rain,  hail,  and  sleet,  and  snow, 
And  all  the  winds  that  blow; 

But  when  spring  comes,  can  then 

So  freshly  bud  again 
Forgetful  of  the  wrong! 


Waters  that  deep  below 

The  stubborn  ice  can  go 

With  quiet  underflow. 
Contented  to  be  dumb 
Tin  spring  herself  shall  come 

To  listen  to  your  song! 


Stars  that  the  clouds  pass  o  'er 

And  stain  not,  but  make  more 

Alluring  than  before: — 
How  good  it  is  for  us 
That  your  lives  are  not  thus 

Prevented,  but  made  strong! 

— Roheri  Kelly  Weeks 


Wft  often  think  that  trees  are  as  beautiful  in  their  undraped  condition  as  when  clothed 
with  fohage.  Each  has  its  peculiarity  of  branching  and  makes  its  own  silhouette  against 
the  sky.  I  doff  my  hat  to  some  old  elm  whose  quaint  branches  twist  and  turn  Uke  the 
locks  of  a  mighty  gorgon.  It  is  ever  beautiful — now  when  the  limbs  are  bare;  in  spring 
when  the  brown  buds  cover  it,  and  in  summer  when  it  is  piled  high  with  green.  Note  the 
magnificent  buttresses  of  the  trunk.. 

— Willia7n  Whitman  Bailey 
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THE  PINES 


Throughout  the  soft  and  suaHt  day 
The  pennoned  pines,  in  strict  array, 
Stand  grim  and  silent,  gaunt  and  gray 

And  seeing  them  deport  them  so, 
One  almost  thinks  they  seek  to  show- 
How  mortal-like  mere  trees  may  grow. 


But  when  the  blasts  of  winter  keen 
They  whisper  each  to  each^  and  lear 
Like  comrades  with  a  bond  between 

For  men,  in  peace  time,  stand  aloof 
One  from  the  other,  asking  proof 
Of  lineage  and  race  and  roof. 


But  let  the  blast  of  battle  call, — 

Low!  they're  unquestioning  comrades  all, 

Who  side  by  side  will  stand  or  fall. 

— -Julie  Mathilda  Lippman 

Many  other  selections  from  American  authors  appear  on  the  following  pages. 


GIVE  OLD  MOTHER  NATURE  A  CHANCE 

Escape  from  the  shop  for  a  little, 

No  matter  just  where  it  may  be. 
Go  out  in  the  green  woods  and  whittle 

Or  wander  along  by  the  sea. 
Fly  forth  from  the  turbulent  city 

And  all  of  its  dangerous  ills. 
And  list  to  the  jovial  ditty 

Of  birds  on  the  burgeoning  hills. 

No  matter  how  much  you  enjoy  it. 

Drop  work  for  a  moment  and  dance. 
Go  out  for  a  little  and  "boy  it" — 

Give  Old  Mother  Nature  a  chance. 
Be  noisy  and  fresh,  and  be  jolly; 

Build  castles  of  nothing  but  air; 
Drop  worry  and  blank  melancholy — 

Escape  from  vexation  and  care. 

Go  lie  on  the  grass  and  just  holler; 

Go  lazy  by  the  babbling  streams. 
Forget  there's  a  thing  called  the  dollar^ 

And  live  in  your  visions  and  dreams. 
Like  mist  of  the  night,  like  a  bubble, 

Will  vanish  unquiet  and  fear; 
And  out  of  the  sea  of  your  trouble 

Will  rise  the  warm  sunlight  and  cheer. 


— John  Kendrick  Bangs 
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WELCOME  TO  THE  FOREST 
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1.  When    sum  •  mer     sun      op   -  press    -     es,    And    burns   with    rag  -  ing       heat, 

2.  To      taste     the    grate -ful       shad    -    ows,  Each     nod  -  ding  bough  doth      call, 
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cess    -    es     Af-ford      a    cool    re  -  treat,      Af-ford  a        cool    re  -    treat, 
mead  -  ows  Bids  wel-  come,wel-come  all,      Bids  wel  -come,wel  -  come  ?.\\ 


SONG  OF  THE  TREES. 
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3.  Might    -  y      oaks 
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Where  the      A  -  pril    winds 
Sing  -  ing  pines  that      stir 
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learn  all  they  are  know-ing,Tree-tops  high,'gainst  the  sky,  Wave  and  beckon  us  to  find  them,you  and  I, 

wil  -  low  leaves  are  say-ing;  "Look,my  dear,Spring  is  here!  'Tis  the  merry,merry  birth-time  of  the  year.*^ 

maples  standing  straightly;  These,you  know,Love  me  so,That  I  learned  to  love  them  truly  long  ago.     j 

Front  "  The  Silver  Song  Series,"  No.  12. 
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MAPLE  TREES  IN  RHODE  ISLAND 


Blossoms  of  Red  Maple 


Since  the  governmental  and  other  experts  appear  to  agree  that  our  native  chestnut 
win  soon  be  a  thing  of  the  past,  attention  is  naturally  called  to  other  trees  in  the  earnest 
desire  to  fill  its  place.     It  is  recognized  at  once,  however,  that  no  tree  of  our  forest  can 

recompense  us  for  the  loss  of  the 
chestnut.  In  size,  pose,  beauty  of 
foUage,  excellence  of  timber,  lovehness 
of  bloom,  attractiveness  of  fruit,  it  has 
no  superior;  possibly  no  equal.  For 
manifest  reasons  it  is  rarely  if  ever 
used  as  a  shade  tree,  and  new  shade- 
trees  are  now  being  sought,  as  the  long 
classic  elm  is  in  constant  danger  of 
destruction  from  the  beetle  and  other 
insect  pests. 

We  have,  within  a  short  time,  seen 
it  stated  that  Harvard  is  beginning  to 
plant  oaks.  The  species  was  not  men- 
tioned, but  the  white-oak  and  several 
others  of  our  fine  natives,  as  well  as 
the  EngUsh  Quercus  campestris,  are 
available.  Beeches,  too,  have  their  champions,  as  do  certain  hickories  and  other  natives. 
But  for  all  round  excellence  perhaps  the  maples  offer  the  greatest  range  of  desirable 
qualities.  They  are  often  stately,  almost  always  clean,  afford  in  some  familiar  instances 
a  dense  shade,  possess  dainty  blossoms  and  very  ornamental  fruit.  Again,  some  of 
the  species,  notably  the  red  and  sugar-maples,  in  the  late  summer  and  autumn,  color 
magnificently.  Some  other  trees,  like  tupelo,  chestnut,  sassafras,  some  birches,  hickories, 
etc.,  may  assume  as  fine  hues,  but  they  are  never  massed  together  in  as  large  numbers 
as  the  maples. 

It  is  true  that  at  all  seasons  of  the  year 
some  maple  or  other  is  making  itself  attractive. 
For  instance,  in  winter  even,  the  red  maple 
asserts  its  color  name  in  its  ruby-tinted  twigs, 
growing  more  and  more  brilUant  as  spring 
advances.  Then  in  late  February  or  some 
time  in  March,  the  silver-leaf  begins  to  show 
its  honey-laden  flowers,  and  at  once,  from 
somewhere,  come  the  bees  and  mourning- 
bride  butterfly.  She  is  that  splendid  purple- 
winged  creature,  her  pinions  ^bordered  with 
blue  and  yellow-ochre. 

Maples  belong  to  the  soapberry  family  or 
Sapindaceae,  which  includes  ^besides  actual 
maples,  horse-chestnuts  and  buck-eyes;  the  soapberry,  a  tree  of  the  Southern  States; 
the  box-elder  or  Negundo;  and  the  bladder  nut.  This  assemblage  seems  at  first  glance 
tetrogeneous.  especially  in  the  fruit,  as  nuts  of  a  sort,  key-fruits,  and  bladder-like  pods 
aUke  find  a  place  therein.  Nor,  for  that  matter,  do  the  candelabrum-like  and  stately 
flower  clusters  of  horse-chestnuts  suggest  maple  blossoms. 


Blossom  of  Ash  Leaved  Maple 
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Blossoms  of  Sugar  Maple 
They  are  ornamental  in  shape  and, 


In  Rhode  Island  we  have  four  assured  species  of  maple,  and  if  we  include  the  little 
mountain  maple,  as  I  dare  say  we  can,  there  are  five.  The  variety  nigrum  of  sugar 
maple,  would  make  another  and  the  box-elder,  now  regarded  as  a  sort  of  maple,  six.  To 
these  we  must  add  the  very  common  and  lovely  Norway  maple,  Acer  platanoides,  now 
going  out  of  flower  with  bright  yellow  green 
blossoms  in  umbels,  and  the  considerably  later- 
blooming  sycamore,  Acer-pseudo-platanus  of 
Europe.  The  last  has  broad,  veiny  five-lobed 
leaves,  and  long  pendant  racemes  of  greenish 
flowers.  The  opening  buds  of  both  these 
foreign  species  are  things  of  rare  beauty. 
The  scales  of  the  first  are  bronzy-green 
without  and  clothed  with  dark  hairs,  while 
the  sycamore  scales  are  of  delicate  shades  of 
pink,  salmon  and  green,  themselves  forming  a 
chalice  as  exquisite  as  any  flower. 

When  one  examines  a  maple  flower  Ee 
finds  a  five-cleft  calyx,  while  the  corolla,  if 
present,  has  five  distinct  petals.  The 
stamens  number  three  to  eight  in  the  flowers 
where  they  exist  at  all,  or  in  some  cases 
there  may  be  more.  The  fruit  consists  of 
a  couple  of  samaras  or  key-fruits,  united  at 
the  base,  so  together  they  resemble  a  clock  key. 
quickly  succeeding  the  blossoms,  are  often  as  striking  in  appearance  and  color.  The 
genus  Acer  has  uniformly  palmately  iobed,  cleft,  parted  or  even  deeply  divided  leaves.  So 
deeply  are  some  of  the  Japanese  species  cut  that  they  appear  even  skeletonized.  The 
flowers  are  often  polygamous,  that  is,  in  the  clusters  which  are  arranged  in  heads  or 
umbels,  some    of   the  flowers  may  be   perfect,  others    male  and   still    others  female. 

I  have  often  found  individual  trees 
unisexual.  In  blossoming  they  are  apt 
for  some  reason  to  skip  a  year,  or 
in  certain  years  to  produce  the  mini- 
mum of  flowers.  This  year  the  sugar 
or  rock  maple  is  blooming  super- 
abundantly and  is  rarely  beautiful, 
its  dehcate  lemon-yellow  flowers,  in 
imabels,  pendant  on  long,  graceful 
pedicels. 

Our  earUest  maple  is  the  silver- 
leal,  a  fine  large  ornamental  tree  with 
shaggy  bark,  with  deeply  and  nar- 
rowly Iobed  and  parted  'eaves,  silvery 
white  beneath.  Even  now  its  large 
fruit  is  nearly  mature.  Its  blossoms,  though  paler  in  color,  are  in  heads  and 
resemble  those  of  the  red-maple,  which  is  the  next  kind  to  bloom.  The  flowers,  like 
the  last,  are  in  heads,  and  are  scarlet,  crimson,  or  more  rarely  yellow.  They  are 
dehciously  fragrant,  full  of  honey,  and  hence  most  attractive  to  bees.  A  tree  in  full 
bloom  hums  like  a  distant  organ.  At  all  times  of  the  year  this  famihar  tree  shows 
some  red  feature,  the  twigs  in  winter,  the  ruddy  blossoms  in  spring,  the  ruby  keys  of 


Blossom  of  Sycamore  Maple 
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summer,  and  the  splendid  crimson  foliage  in  late  summer  and  early  autumn.  It  extends 
from  Canada  far  southward,  and  besides  the  tj^iical  form  has  two  well-marked  varieties. 

Two  dwarf  maples  are  extremely  pretty  little  trees.  The  mountain  maple  I  am  not 
quite  sure  of  as  being  within  our  limits,  but  I  fancy  it  may  be  found  in  Foster  or  Smithfield. 
It  has  three-lcbed,  sharply  doubly  serrate  leaves,  and  erect  racemes,  greenish  in  color. 
The  keys  are  red.  It  is  a  nice  little  tree  in  which  to  observe  the  chronology  of  blooming  as 
affected  by  elevation.  As  one  cUmbs  Mount  Wachusset  in  June,  he  may  note  low  down, 
near  the  Old  Mountain  House,  the  trees  maturing  their  fruit.  Somewhat  higher  up,  he 
will  observe  them  in  flower,  and  finally  near  the  summit,  only  in  fruit. 

Our  other  dwarf,  Acer  Pennsylvanium,  moosewood  or  striped  maple,  is  certainly  a 
beauty.  Its  light  green  bark  is  striped  with  dark  hnes  and  the  broad  three-lobed  leaves, 
with  serrated  borders,  are  a  dark,  rich  green  and  models  of  what  leaves  should  be.  They 
rarely  show  a  blemish  even.     The  long  pendulous  racemes  are  greenish. 

Later  botanies  include  the  box-elder,  Negundo  aceroides,  among  the  maples,  though  it 
has  pinnately-compound  leaves,  suggesting  an  ash  rather.  The  large  maple-like  keys 
give  it  away.  It  is  usually  a  small  tree  with  ug,  and  as  an  ornament  is  worth  growing 
and  much  cultivated. 

— Wiltiam  Whitman  Bailey,  in  the  Providence  Journal 


Of  the  spring  time,  and  the  summer^  and  the  zephyr's  balmy  breeze; 
Of  the  dainty  flowers,  and  waving  elms,  and  the  yellow  humming  bees; 
Of  the  rusthng  poplar  and  the  oak,  the  tamarisk  and  the  beech; 
The  dog-rose  and  anemone, — thou  hadst  of  a  dream  of  each! 
Of  the  galingale  and  hyacinth,  and  the  lily's  snowy  hue, 
The  couch-grass,  and  green  maiden-hair,  and  celandine  pale  blue, 
The  gold-bedropt  cassidony,  the  fern,  and  sweet  woodbine — 
Theocritus!     Theocritus!  what  pleasant  dreams  were  thine! 

— Charles  Hartley  Langhorne 


"I've  plucked  the  berry  from  the  bush,  the  brown  nut  from  the  tree, 

But  heart  of  happy  little  bird  ne'er  broken  was  by  me. 

I  saw  them  in  their  curious  nests,  close  crouching,  slyly  peer 

With  their  wild  eyes,  like  glittering  beads,  to  note  if  harm  were  near; 

I  passed  them  by,  and  blessed  them  all;   I  felt  that  it  was  good 

To  leave  unmoved  the  creatures  small  whose  home  was  in  the  wood. 

— William  Motherwell 
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A    NATURE   CALENDAR. 

(Compiled  from  "  The  Atlantic  Monthly  Almanac  ") 

Die  and  depart,  Old  Year,  old  sorrow! 
Welcome,  O  morning  air  of  health  and  strength! 
O  glad  New  Year,  bring  us  new  hope  tomorrow, 
With  blossom,  leaf  and  fruitage  bright  at  length 


—Celia  Thaocia 


January 


Shake  the  snow  from  your  evergreens. 

If  you  have  not  already  put  out  the  suet 
for  the  birds,  don't  fail  to  do  so  now. 

Sticks  of  golden  willow  give  color  to  the 
house. 

Scatter  food  for  the  ground-feeding  birds. 

Consult  Thrafton'a  "Methods  of  Attract- 
ing Birds." 

Bulbs  potted  in  September  should  bloom 


The  hemlock,  spruce  and  cedar  help  to 

keep  the  woods  green. 
Sprigs   of  Japanese  barberry   and  arbor 

vitse  will  brighten  your  parlor. 
Now  is  the  time  to  study  the  tracks  of  the 

wild   creatures   in   snow.     Can    you 

identify  them  all? 
Can  you  find   juniper,   white    pine  and 

larch  still  green  in  the  woods? 


now. 


February 

Not  honored  then  or  now  because  he  wooed, 

The  popular  voice,  but  that  he  still  withstood; 

Broad-minded,  high-souled,  there  is  but  one 

Who  was  all  this  and  ours,  and  all  men's, — Washington. 

— James  Russell  Lowell 


Plan  your  flower  garden,  choosing  the 
well-tried  plants 

Look  for  the  early  flocks  of  robins  and 
cedar  birds. 

The  skunk  is  an  early  riser  among  the  all- 
winter  sleepers. 

Chicadees  will  sing  phoe-be  or  phoe-be-be 
on  mild  days. 

Think  of  next  summer's  vegetables. 


Plan  to  rotate  crops  in  a  small  garden. 
Corn  and  carrots  can  follow  first  planting 

of  lettuce  or  peas. 
This  is  the  time  for  moving  trees.     If  you 

dug  around  them  in  December,  their 

roots  are  now  protected  by  a  ball  of 

frozen  earth. 
Hear  the  first  song  of  the  wintering  song 

sparrow. 


March 

Though  long  in  wintry  sleep  ye  lay. 
The  powers  of  darkness  could  not  stay 
Your  coming  at  the  call  of  day, 
Proclaiming  spring. 

Nay;  like  the  faithful  virgins  wise. 
With  lamps  replenished  ye  arise 
Ere  dawn  the  death-anointed  eyes 
Of  Christ,  the  King. 

—John  B,  Tabb 
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Put  up  your  bird-houses,  but  keep  the 
English  sparrow  out  of  them. 

As  soon  as  the  frost  is  out  of  the  ground 
transplant  your  evergreen  or  decidu- 
ous shrubs. 

Is  your  first  spring  bird  a  song  sparrow,  a 
bluebird,  a  grackle,  or  a  robin? 

You  may  prune  some  of  your  flowering 
shrubs  and  vines,  but  be  sure  you 
know  which  to  prune. 

If  the  groimd  is  soft,  plant  peas,  beets, 
lettuce  and  radishes. 

Look  for  pussy  willows. 


Blackbirds,  meadowlarks,  and  foxsparrows 
arrive. 

Prune  the  rose  bushes. 

Love  the  skunk  cabbage  and  leave  it  on 
it 's.  stalk. 

Perennials  seeded  in  hot  beds  the  middle  of 
last  month  should  now  be  potted. 

Hylas  peep  and  wood  frogs  cluck  in  wood- 
land pools. 

Snowdrops  and  hypaticas..  crocus  chiono- 
doxa,  squills,  winter  aconite;  look  for 
them  all. 


April 

Away  with  clocks  and  sun-dials;     Time  and  I 
Have  made  a  compact — this  to  be  my  boon — • 
To  hear  the  evening  thrush,  and  know  the  hour, 
Yet  feel  it  noon. 

— Jean  Dwight  Franklin 


Daffodils,     violets,     forsythia,     cowslips, 

hyacinths,  phloxes  flower  in  April. 
The  common  toad  now  proves  himself  a 

poet,    thrilling   his   lovesong   in    the 

puddles. 
Now  is  the  time  to  graft  your  apple  and 

pear  trees. 
"Old  men  should  plant  young  trees,  the 

fruit  whereof  another  age  shall  take." 
Chippy  has  come,  the  most  punctual  of  all 

the  birds. 
Look  for  Mayflower  and  hepatica. 


Transplant  your  perennials  in  this  mild 
weather. 

"The  spring  comes  slowly  up  this  way." 

Many  annuals  can  now  be  seeded. 

Look  out  for  the  apple  trees. 

See  the  song-fhght  and  hear  the  flight-song 
of  the  woodcock, — if  you  can. 

Prepare  your  flower  and  vegetable  gardens 
and  make  your  plantings  in  succes- 
sion. 

Leopard  dogs  snore  and  pickerel  frogs 
snarl  in  the  meadows. 
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May 

Sleep,  comrades,  sleep  and  rest 
On  this  Field  of  the  Grounded  Arms, 
Where  foes  no  more  molest, 
Nor  sentry's  shot  alarms  1 

Your  sJent  tents  of  green 
We  deck  with  fragrant  flowers 
Yours  has  the  sufl"ering  been, 
The  memory  shall  be  ours. 


— Henry  Wadsworth  Longfellow 


Look  for  columbines. 

"Whoso  planteth  cabbages  hath  attained 

to    happiness,"    saith    the    proverb. 

Test  it. 
"Winter  lingering  chills  the  lap  of  May." 
"Gladness  on  wings,  the  bobohnk  is  here." 

So  is  the  kingbird,  the  rose-breasted 

grosbeck,  and  the  catbird. 
Have  you  heard  the  wood  thrush  and  the 

veery? 
In  Mid-May  sow  your  beans. 
The  caterpillars  are  nesting,  ready  to  be 

burned. 


This  is  the  month  of  tulips,  lilies  of  the 
valley,  columbine,  bleeding-heart,  iris, 
primroses,  dog-wood,  spirea,  wistaria 
and  apple  blossoms. 

The  wood  pewee  arrives,  the  last  of  the 
summer  birds. 

Visit  the  swamps  of  rhodora  and  pink 
azalea 

The  green  frogs  pick  their  banjo  strings. 

See  that  every  rose-bush  smells  strong  of 
whale-oil  soap,' 

Bull  frogs  trumpet. 

Arethusa  in  flower. 


June 

So  sweet,  so  sweet  the  roses  in  their  blowing. 
So  sweet  the  daffodils,  so  fair  to  see; 

So  blithe  and  gay  the  humming-bird  a-going 
From  flower  to  flower,  a-hunting  with  the  bee. 


The  month  of  flowers. 

With    the    departure    of    the    black-poll 

warblers  the  land-bird  migration  is 

practically  over. 
Plant  dahlias,  canna  and  other  bulbs. 
Plunge  pots  of  house  plants  in  the  earth  in 

some  shady  place. 
Pursue  caterpillars  to  the  death. 


— Norah  Perry 


Mountain  laurel  and  wild  roses  in  bloom. 
Go   to   the   meadow   for  those    beautiful 

orchids,  the  pogonia  and  the  calopo- 

gon. 
How  many  kinds  of  birds  are  nesting  near 

you? 
Get  up  and  out  before  three  to  hear  the 

morning  bird  chorus. 


July 

The  forest,  the  ocean,  the  desert,  these  are  where  exhausted  Antaeus  renews  his  strength 
at  the  touch  of  mother  earth;  the  sky,  the  winds,  the  waters,  the  trees,  the  rocks,  the 
stars,  these  are  counsellors  that  feehngly  persuade  him  what  he  is. 

— Eben  Greenough  Scott 
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The  chestnut  trees  are  in  bloom. 

Thin  out  the  fruit  on  your  trees. 

Blueberrying  begins. 

Keep  the  earth  moist  about  your  plants  by 
mulching. 

The  river  banks  are  gay  with  pickerel- 
weed,  meadow-rue,  and  the  Carohna 
rose. 

Throw  your  lawn  clippings  in  the  poultry- 
run  or  use  them  to  mould  yoiu*  rose 
beds. 

"Flowers  preach  to  us,  if  we  will  hear." 

The  wild  hhes  (the  red  and  the  yellow)  are 
in  flower. 


The   return   migration   begins   with   the 

shore-birds, 
"A  tree  is  a  nobler  object  than  a  prince  in 

coronation  robes." 
Keep  your  sweet  peas  picked  and  give 

them  plenty  of  water.. 
Cut  back  the  grape  vines  to  improve  the 

fruit. 
The  early  goldenrod  presages  the  fall  of  the 

year. 
Look  for  the  cardinal-flower. 
Sow  your  perennials  for  next  year. 


August 

Amid  the  clamor  of  the  street 

The  fancy  often  fills 
With  far-off  thoughts;  I  live  again 

Among  the  streams  and  hills. 


High  bush  blackberries  are  ripe. 

The  swamps  are  sweet  with  clethra. 

The  snowj'  tree-cricket's  rythmic  chant 

begins. 
Marsh-mallow,  goldenrod,  plume  poppy, 

golden-glow,  phloxes  and  dahlias. 
Slender  gerardia,  Joe-Pye-weed  and  swamp 

rose  mallow  in  bloom. 


— William  A.  Dunn 


Cut  your  strawberry  runners  for  a  new  bed. 
"But  pleasures  are  like  poppies  spread, 

you    seize   the   flower   its   bloom   is 

shed." 
Prune  your  evergreen  hedges. 
The  birds  are  beginning  to  leave  us. 
"Katv  did!"     "She  didn't!"     "She  didi" 


September 


Watcb  the  birds  in  the  rum  cherry  trees. 

Look  for  mushrooms  in  the  sunny  places. 

The  vireos  are  still  singing. 

Perennial  sunflowers,  cardinal  flowers, 
cosmos,  chrysanthemums,  Japanese 
anemones,  asters. 

The  warblers  are  coming  back  from  the 
north,  but  mostly  in  sober  dress. 

Look  for  fringed  gentians  now. 

Don't  wait  till  "woods  are  bare  and  birds 
are  flown." 

Now  is  the  time  to  transplant  your  peren- 
nial seedUngs. 


Plant  j^our  bulbs  for  winter  forcing. 
Have  you  heard  the  little  hyla  peeping  in 

the  woods? 
"Still  the  goldenrod,  of  the  roadside  clos, 

is  of  all  the  best." 
"When    descends    on    the    Atlantic    the 

gigantic  storm-wind  of  the  Equinox." 
Plant  your  bulbs  in  earth  four  times  the 

depth  of  their  diameter,  in  a  iittle 

pocket  of  sand. 
The  first  frost  opens  the  chestnuts. 
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October 

What  means  this  sense  of  lateness  that  so  comes  over  one  now,  as  if  the  rest  of  the  year 
were  down  hill.     How  early  in  the  year  it  begins  to  be  late. 

— Thoreau's  Journal 


Let  the  squirrels  have  their  share  of  the 

nuts. 
The   procession  of  flowers  draws  toward 

its  end. 
Witch-hazel    blooms — the    last    of    the 

flowers. 
Transplant  hardy  roses,  deciduous  trees 

and  shrubs. 
What  a  racket  the  blue-jays  make! 
Annual  candytuft,  cosmos,  verbena,  sweet 

alyssum,  annual  phlox,  golds,  hardy 

chrysanthemums  and  asters  continue 

to  flower  after  frost. 


Don't  miss  seeing  the  oaks  in  their  various 

shades  of  red. 
Plant  your  bulbs  out  of  doors. 
"Yellow  autumn  wreathed   wdth  nodding 

corn." 
"I  saw  old  Autumn  in  the  misty  morn." 
Fox  sparrows  come  from  the  north. 
Plant  your  pear  trees;  the  best   of  them 

are  Bartlett,  k^'ickle,  Hovey  and  Anjou. 
Put  out  food  for  the  birds  now,  and   you 

will  keep  them  with  you  for  the  winter . 


N  OVEMEER 

He  is  no  true  lover  of  the  woods  who  ceases  to  go  to  them  when  the  leaves  have 
dropped  away,  and  the  garrulous  dryad  has  retired  to  sleep.  I  would  know  my  friends 
in  theii'  adversity  and  hardihood. 

— Edith  M.  Thomas 


Good-bye  to  the  last  of  the  summer  birds. 
The  wild-geese  go  over,  in  the  original 

flying  wedge. 
Set    out    your    pansies,    primroses    and 

Enghsh   daisies  in   cold   frames    for 

early  flowering. 
How  may  kinds  cf  wild  flowers  can  j-ou 

find  this  month?     Can  you  beat  Mr. 

Bradford  Torrey  's  seventy-three? 


Thin  out  your  raspberry  and  blackberry 
vines. 

The  birds  to  see  now  are  the  waterfowl 
which  visit  the  seashore  and  the  pro- 
tected ponds  in  large  numbers. 

Dig  around  the  evergreen  you  plan  to 
move  next  winter. 


December 


The  wild  ducks  will  linger  on  the  large 

ponds  till  they  freeze  over. 
Propagate    cuttings    of   shrubs   in    moist 

sand  and  transplant  in  the  spring. 
"  In  winter  I  get  up  at  night  and  dress  by 

yellow  candle  hght." 
Cover   shrubs   and   vines   with   manure; 

flower  beds  with  leaves  and  branches. 


Visit  the  seashore  and  see  the  flocks  of 
shore  larks  and  snow  bunting.  You 
may  find  a  few  Lapland  longspura,  too. 

Tie  straw  about  your  rose  canes  and  heap 
earth  about  the  base. 

Are  any  of  the  "irregular"  winter  birds 
about — the  crossbills,  pine  grosbeaks, 
red-polls,  or  pine  siskins? 

Don't  forget  your  Christmas  bird-census. 
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SONG  OF  THE  WOODS. 


German  Air. 
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1.  Oh,       could  I  in         the    green-wood     be,     Thro'     all         the 
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1.  Down    in        a    green  and       sha  -  dy     bed,    A     mod  -  est    vio  -  let    grew.        Its 

2.  Yet    there     it     was  con  -  tent    to    bloom,  In     mod  -  est  tints    ar  -  rayed;       And 
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stalk,  was    bent ;  it      hung    its     head    As       if 
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yet      it     was      a        love  -    ly    flow'r,With    col  -  ors  bright  and       fair ;  It 

let     me       to     the        val  -  ley     go    This    pfet  -  ty  flow'r    to       see;  That 
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might    have    graced      a        ros    -    y      bow'r,      In  -  stead       of       hid    -   ing    thfere; 
I  may      al    -     so      learn      to      grow       In      sweet      ha  -    mil    -    i    -      ty. 
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FORESTRY 

Geoege  E.  Spencer,  Instructor  of  Botany,  Rhode  Island  State  College 

There  are  many  professions  which  have  been  well  defined  and  competently  filled  for 
centuries.  There  are  others,  however,  which  are  new,  to  us  at  least,  and  which  we  all 
do  not  understand.     Among  these  later  professions  is  forestry. 

Forestry  is,  in  truth,  a  very  old  profession  that  has  lately  been  revived.  Among 
the  Jews  in  Palestine  we  find  that  care  was  taken  of  the  cedars  and  among  the  ancient 
Romans  we  find  coppice  and  seeding  used  to  reproduce  their  forests  which  were  in  turn 
made  to  produce  posts  for  their  vineyards  and  timbers  for  their  ships. 

The  forestry  of  today  is  not  quite  the  simple  profession  that  our  ancestors  made  it. 
It  is  one  of  our  broadest  professions  and  requires  almost  as  much  preparation  for  success 
as  does  the  professions  of  law  and  medicine.  The  profession  has  become  so  broad  that 
special  lines  are  now  followed  under  the  general  head  of  forestry.  Among  others  are 
those  of  Pathology,  which  is  the  study  of  the  diseases  of  trees  and  their  control;  En- 
tomology or  the  study  of  the  insects  which  destroy  our  forests  and  methods  of  control; 
Silviculture,  which  is  the  study  of  our  forests  with  respect  to  definite  methods  of  manage- 
ment, and  Arboriculture,  which  has  to  do  with  the  study  and  care  of  trees  in  our  parks 
and  streets.  These  are  the  more  important  special  lines  that  are  included  under  the 
term  forestry. 

Some  of  the  general  subjects  upon  which  all  foresters  must  prepare  themselves  are: 
protection  against  fire;  reproduction  or  methods  of  getting  a  forest  on  a  definite  area; 
lumbering  or  methods  of  harvesting  a  crop  which  may  be  lumber,  posts  and  ties;  con- 
trol of  water  supply  by  making  dams  and  sluices  to  prevent  floods;  soil  with  respect 
to  various  important  minerals  which  it  may  yield;  law,  both  that  dealing  with  common 
law  and  that  dealing  with  our  forests  and  engineering,  especially  that  part  of  engineering 
which  deals  with  highway  and  railroad  construction. 

Forestry,  then,  includes  the  thorough  study  and  handling  of  a  forested  area  so  that 
the  greatest  economic  results  (profits)  may  be  attained  in  the  shortest  time  and  at  the 
least  expense. 

For  example,  let  us  apply  this  definition  of  forestry  to  a  Rhode  Island  wood  lot.  Let 
us  take  any  one  of  those  lots  of  stone  and  brush  of  20  or  30  acres  which  are  so  abundant 
throughout  the  state.  According  to  our  definition  we  must  get  the  most  from  this  area 
in  the  shortest  time  and  at  the  least  expense.  We  will  have  to  be  governed  by  con- 
ditions which  we  meet  in  the  lot  chosen.  For  example,  if  there  are  some  white  ash,  locust, 
white  pine  or  other  valuable  trees  we  will  thin  out  the  undesirable  bushes  and  trees  and  in 
this  way  get  a  crop  much  more  quickly  of  a  much  greater  value  than  we  should  if  we  left 
them  there.  Then,  too,  if  the  area  has  just  been  cut  off  and  is  comparatively  clear,  we 
may  plant  to  advantage,  thus  getting  a  crop  of  a  definite  kind  of  timber  which  will  bring 
the  best  price.  The  idea  is,  then,  to  so  handle  this  wood  lot  that  we  may  get  the  most 
money  in  the  shortest  time  and  at  the  least  expense. 

AFOOT 

Comes  the  lure  of  green  things  growing, 
Comes  the  call  of  waters  flowing — 

And  the  wayfarer  desire 
Moves  and  wakes  and  would  be  going. 

— Charles  G.  D.  Roberts 
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BIRDS   PERMIT  US   TO  LIVE 

A  Year  Without  Insect  Destroyers  Would  Prove  Disastrous 

Birds  live  to  eat.  It  is  lucky  for  men  they  do,  for  if  the  birds  did  not  breakfast  man 
would  not  dine,  says  a  writer  in  the  Country  Gentleman.  Some  years  ago  a  French 
scientist  told  the  world  that  if  all  the  birds  should  suddenly  die  man  would  have  only  a 
year's  hfe  left  to  liim.  The  Frenchman  proved  his  point  to  the  satisfaction  of  other 
scientists,  but  laymen  laughed  and  the  usual  proportion  of  them  kept  on  kiUing. 

Why  should  not  a  robin  or  a  cedar  bird  or  a  catbird  or  any  other  bird  eat  an  occasional 
cherry?  Their  dinners  of  cutworms,  caterpillars  and  other  things  noxious  make  cherry 
dessert  their  due. 

How  much  does  a  bird  eat?  Take  the  robin  as  an  example.  It  eats  at  certain  seasons 
of  the  year  about  double  its  weight  in  insects  and  worms  every  day.  A  man  in  order  to 
satisfy  an  equally  well  developed  appetite  would  have  to  eat  about  300  pounds  of  food 
all  told  at  his  three  daily  meals.  To  do  this  he  would  need  to  be  thirty  feet  tall,  ten  feet 
thick  from  front  to  back  and  about  five  feet  across  the  shoulders. 

The  bird's  dinner  hour  begins  at  sunrise  and  ends  an  hour  after  sunset.  Any  legislation 
looking  to  the  shortening  of  its  hours  of  labor,  which  are  coincident  with  its  hours  of 
eating,  would  bring  famine.  All  the  song  birds  and  all  the  silent  birds  give  their  service 
to  man  and  they  ask  no  pay  for  it  except  to  be  let  alone. 

And  the  farmer  who  is  wise  will  let  the  old  shotgun  rust  out  before  he  turns  it  on  his 
best  friends — the  birds. 
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The  year's  at  the  spring, 
And  day's  at  the  morn; 
Morning's  at  seven; 
The  hill-side's  dew-pearl 'd; 
The  lark's  on  the  wing; 
The  snail's  on  the  thorn; 
God's  in  His  heaven — • 
All's  right  with  the  world. 

— Robert  Broioning 


Scene  on  Fruit  Hill 


"TEN  COMMANDMENTS"  OX  TREE  PLANTING 

1.  Do  not  allow  roots  to  be  exposed  to  sun,  drying  winds,  or  frost. 

2.  Prune,  with  a  clean  sharp  cut,  any  broken  or  injured  roots. 

3.  Have  the  holes  large  enough  to  admit  aU  the  roots  without  cramping. 

4.  Plant  in  fine  loam,  enriched  with  thoroughly  decomposed  manure. 

5.  Do  not  allow  any  green  unfermented  manure  to  come  in  contact  with  the  roots. 

6.  Spread  out  the  roots  in  their  natural  position,  and  work  fine  loam  among  them, 
making  it  firm  and  compact. 
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7.  Do  not  plant  deep.     Let  the  upper  roots  be  set  about  an  inch  lower  than  before. 

8.  Remove  all  broken  branches,  and  cut  back  at  least  one-half  of  the  previous  year's 
growth  of  wood. 

9.  If  the  season  lacks  unusual  rainfall,  water  thoroughly  twice  a  week. 

10.  After-culture.     Keep  soil  in  good  degree  of  fertility.     Mulching  the  trees  in 
autumn  with  manure  is  beneficial. 


A  LINCOLN  LEGEND 

"The  farmers  in  Central  Ilhnois  claim  that  the  brown  thrush  did  not  sing  for  a  year 
after  he  died." 

— From  Nicolay  and  Hay's  Life  of  Abraham  Lincoln 

Just  fifty  years  ago  today 

The  brown  thrush  checked  its  liquid  song!     How  could 

It  thrill  its  roundelay  when  one  who  loved 

All  helpless  things  lay  mute  and  cold!     When  hands 

Which  oft  had  raised  the  fallen  fledgUngs  up 

And  placed  them  gently  back  in  their  home  nest 

Were  smitten  down, — forever  stilled!     Not  for 

A  year,  the  legends  say,  did  throstles  sing 

Again.     Then  o  'er  the  hushed  and  mourning  world 

They  poured  their  carols  forth  once  more, — as  though 

Rejoicing  that  the  spirit-dawn,  for  which 

Their  comrade  hourly  prayed,  had  broken  o  'er 

The  stricken  earth.     Time's  heahng  touch  but  more 

Endeared  that  tender,  all-compassionate  heart 

Whose  deathless  fame  is  now  become  world  ^\ade, — 

As  universal  as  the  air,  as  high 

And  deeply  rooted  as  the  rugged  hills. 

Abraham  liiNCOLN — 'Died  April  15,  1865. 
Semi-centenary  of  His  Death,  April  15,  1915. 


THE  SUCCESSION  OF  FOREST  TREES 

On  the  24th  of  September,  in  1857,  as  I  was  paddhng  down  the  Assabet,  in  this  town, 
I  saw  a  red  squirrel  run  along  the  bank  under  some  herbage,  with  something  large  in  its 
mouth.  It  stopped  near  the  front  of  a  hemlock,  within  a  couple  of  rods  of  me,  and, 
hastily  pawing  a  hole  with  its  forefeet,  dropped  its  booty  into  it,  covered  it  up,  and  re- 
treated part  way  up  the  trunk  of  the  tree.  As  I  approached  the  shore  to  examine  the 
deposit,  the  squirrel,  descending  part  way,  betrayed  no  little  anxiety  about  its  treasure 
and  made  two  or  three  motions  to  recover  it  before  it  finally  retreated.  Digging  there, 
I  found  two  green  pig-nuts  joined  together  with  the  thick  husks  on,  buried  about  an 
inch  and  a  half  under  the  reddish  soil  of  decayed  hemlock  leaves, — just  the  right  depth 
to  plant  it.  In  short,  this  squirrel  was  then  engaged  in  accomplishing  two  objects,  to 
wit:  laying  up  a  store  of  winter  food  for  itself,  and  planting  a  hickory  wood  for  all 
creation.     If  the  squirrel  was  killed,  or  neglected  its  deposit,  a  hickory  would  spring  up. 
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.  .  .  Occasionally,  when  threading  the  woods  in  the  fall,  you  will  hear  a  sound  as  if 
some  one  had  broken  a  twig,  and,  looking  up,  see  a  jay  pecking  at  an  acorn,  or  you  will 
see  a  flock  of  them  at  once  about  it,  in  the  top  of  an  oak,  and  hear  them  break  it  off. 
They  then  fly  to  a  suitable  limb,  and  placing  the  acorn  under  one  foot,  hammer  away  at 
it  busily,  maldng  a  sound  like  a  woodpecker's  tapping,  looking  round  from  time  to  time 
to  see  if  any  foe  is  approaching,  and  soon  reach  the  meat,  and  nibble  at  it,  holding  up  their 
heads  to  swallow,  while  they  hold  the  remainder  very  firmly  with  their  claws.  Never- 
theless, it  often  drops  to  the  ground  before  the  bird  has  done  with  it.  I  can  confirm  what 
WiUiam  Bartram  wrote  to  Wilson,  the  ornithologist,  that  "The  jay  is  one  of  the  most 
useful  agents  in  the  economy  of  nature,  for  disseminating  forest  trees. " 

— Henry  David  Thoreau 


SELECTIONS  FOR  LITTLE  FOLKS 

THE   LITTLE    ELF 

I  met  a  little  Elf-man,  once,  He  sUghtly  frowned,  and  with  his  eye 

Down  where  the  lilies  blow.  He  looked  me  through  and  through. 

I  asked  him  why  he  was  so  small  "I'm  quite  as  big  for  me,"  said  he, 

And  why  he  didn't  grow.  "As  you  are  big  for  you." 

— John  Kendrick  Bangs 


THE  PUSSY  WILLOW 

Perhaps  you  may  think;  because  I  am  buttoned 

And  folded  and  wrapped  in  my  little  cloak  so, 
That  I  always  dress  this  way  in  all  sorts  of  weather 

With  never  a  frill  or  a  ruffle  to  show. 

But  it 's  only  because  I  have  come  out  so  early, 
That  only  Jack  Frost  and  the  winds  are  astir, 
They  're  hard  on  the  dresses,  but  under  my  wrappings 
Is  my  pretty  new  party  dress  hidden  with  fur. 

You'll  see  if  you  come  to  Miss  April's  spring  party 

It's  airy  and  dainty,  a  beautiful  dress! 
Jack  Frost's  not  invited — he's  a  jolly  good  playmate 

But  he's  rather  too  rough  for  a  party,  I  guess. 

— School  Century 


WIND  AND  WAVE 

O,  when  I  hear  at  sea  But  when  beneath  that  tree 

The  water  on  our  lee,  I  Usten  eagerly, 

I  fancy  that  I  hear  the  wind  I  seem  to  hear  the  rushing  wave 
JThat  combs  my  hemlock  tree:  I  heard  far  out  at  sea. 

— Charles  Warren  Stoddard 
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SPRING 

A  little  bit  of  blowing, 

A  little  bit  of  snow, 
A  little  bit  of  growing, 

And  crocuses  will  show. 
On  every  twig  that's  lonely  a  new  green  leaf  will  spring; 
On  every  patient  tree-top  a  thrush  will  stop  and  sing. 

A  little  bit  of  sleeping, 

A  httle  bit  of  rain, 
The  blue,  blue  sky  for  greeting, 

A  snowdrop  come  again. 

And  every  frozen  hillside  its  gift  of  grass  will  bring. 
And  every  day  of  winter  another  day  of  spring. 

— Carolyn  S.  Bailey,  in  "St.  Nicholas" 

FOREIGN  LANDS 

Up  into  the  cherry  tree  I  saw  the  dimpling  river  pass 

Who  should  climb  but  little  me?  And  be  the  sky's  blue  looking-glass; 

I  held  the  trunk  with  both  my  hands  The  dusty  roads  go  up  and  down 

And  looked  abroad  on  foreign  lands.  With  people  tramping  in  to  town. 

I  saw  the  next-door  garden  lie,  If  I  could  find  a  higher  tree 

Adorned  with  flowers,  before  my  eye.  Farther  and  farther  I  should  see, 

And  pleasant  faces  more  To  where  the  grown-up  river  slips 

That  I  had  never  seen  before.  Into  the  sea  among  the  ships, 

To  where  the  roads  on  either  hand 
Lead  onward  into  fairy  land. 
Where  all  the  children  dine  at  five, 
And  all  the  playthings  come  alive. 

— Robert  Louis  Stevenson 

THE  SONG  IN  THE  DELL 

First  Pupil: 

I  know  a  way 
Of  hearing  what  the  larks  and  hnnets  say; 

The  larks  tell  of  the  sunshine  and  the  sky; 

The  hnnets  from  the  hedges  make  reply. 
And  boast  of  hidden  nests  with  mocking  lay. 

Second  Pupil: 

1  know  a  way 
Of  keeping  near  the  rabbits  at  their  play: 

They  tell  me  of  the  cool  and  shady  nooks 

Where  waterfalls  disturb  the  placid  brooks 
That  I  may  go  and  frolic  in  the  spray. 

Third  Pupil: 

I  know  a  way 

Of  catching  dewdrops  on  a  night  in  May, 
And  threading  them  upon  a  spear  of  green. 
That  through  their  sides  translucent  may  be  seen 

The  sparkling  hue  that  emeralds  display. 
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Fourth  Pupil: 

I  know  a  way 
Of  trapping  sunbeams  as  they  nimbly  play 

At  hide-and-seek  with  meadow-grass  and  flowers, 
•  And  holding  them  in  store  for  dreary  hours 

When  winds  are  chill  and  all  the  sky  is  gray. 

Fifth  Pupil: 

I  know  a  way 
Of  steaUng  fragrance  from  the  new-mown  hay 

And  storing  it  in  flasks  of  petals  made, 

To  scent  the  air  when  all  the  flowers  fade 
And  leave  the  woodland  world  to  sad  decay. 

Sixth  Pupil: 

I  know  a  way 
Of  coaxing  snowflakes  in  their  flight  to  stay 

So  still  awhile,  that,  as  they  hang  in  air, 

I  weave  them  into  frosty  lace,  to  wear 
About  my  head  upon  a  sultry  day.  — Chftrles  Edward  Carryl 

THE  POPULAR  POPLAR  TREE 

"When  the  great  wind  sets  things  whirling, 

And  rattles  the  window-panes, 

And  blows  the  dust  in  giants 

And  dragons  tossing  their  manes; 
When  the  willows  have  waves  like  water, 

And  children  are  shouting  with  glee; 
When  the  pines  are  alive  and  the  larches, — 

Then  hurrah  for  you  and  me. 
In  the  tip  o'  the  top  o'  the  top  o'  the  tip  of  the  popular  poplar  tree! 

"Don't  talk  about  Jack  and  the  Beanstalk- 
He  did  not  climb  half  so  high! 

And  Alice  in  all  her  travels 
Was  never  so  near  the  sky! 

Only  the  swallow,  a-skimming 
The  storm-cloud  over  the  lea, 

Knows  how  it  feels  to  be  flying 

When  the  gusts  come  strong  and  free 

In  the  tip  o'  the  top  o'  the  top  o'  the  tip  of  the  popular  poplar  tree!" 

THE  TREE  's  FRIENDS 

''Oh,  the  tree  loves  me,"  sang  the  tiny  flower,  "Oh,  the  tree  loves  me,"  sang  the  happy  bird, 

"For  he  shades  me  all  the  day,  "My  nest  on  his  mighty  arm 

From  the  sun  'a  fierce  heat  or  the  pelting  rain  Is  fastened  safe,  and  my  babies  rock 

And  content  at  his  feet  I  stay."  In  their  cradle  safe  from  harm." 

"Oh,  the  tree  loves  me,"  sang  the  little  child, 

"For  he  gives  me  blossoms  sweet, 
Then  the  sun  shines  warm  on  his  laden  bough 

Till  the  ripe  fruit  drops  at  my  feet." 

— GaynoT's  Songs  of  the  Child  World 
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ARBOR  DAY  SONG. 

S.  F.  Smith. 

Author  of  "  My  Country,  'Tis  of  Thee." 

Maestoso. 


Geo.  Edgar  Oliver. 
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1.  Joy       for        the     stur    -     dy  trees!  Fanned  by      each      fra    -   grant  breeze, 

2.  Plant    them      by  stream       or     way,  Plant  where    the      chil    -    dren   play, 

3.  God      will      his     bless    -  ing    send;    All   things    on      Him  de  -pend; 
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Love  -  ly     they     stand!    The    song-birds    o'er      them  thrill,  They  shade  each 
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rill,     They  crown  each  swell  -  ing  hill,    Low  -  ly       or     grand. 
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